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Oh, it's great to be alive 

When the fresh spring days arrive 
And the crocus and the tulip bloom again. 

And a blackbird all day long 

Sings his glorious trilling song 
On a hawthorn in a quiet country lane. 

So cheer up, friend - smile ceres away. 

Rejoice - springtime is here today'. 

.....Francis Gay 

************************ 

MEMBERSHIPS in the H.N.C, fall into the following categories: Life $100.00, 
Contributing $10,00, Active $5.00, Joint (husband and wife) $6.00, Student 
Member (over 18) $2.00, Junior (under 18) $1.00, Corresponding (residing over 
20 miles from Hamilton) $2.50. Meetings are held monthly September to May 
inclusive and the Wood Duck is mailed free to members. It is published nine 
times yearly. TELL YOUR FRIENDS ABOUT THE HAMILTON NATURALISTSCLUB. 
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MOTES FROM THE EDITOR'S DESK 

SINCERE THANKS to all %?■■'§ responded to the call for back issues of the WOOD DUCK. 
Shirley Kletnent contributed the final missing links. I am pleased to report that 
the files of the National Library of Canada and of the Kalamazoo Nature Centre 
Library are now complete. 

MEMBERS 1 NIGH T - Our May Meeting is always Members' Night and a highlight of the 
year. Let us see the slides and movies that you have been taking. This does not 
have to be a long presentation. If you have something.to share, speak to 
Dr. Gerald Chappie, Programme Chairman, at the April meeting or give him a call. 

Let's add a new dimension to Members' night. Do you have a collection or 
an item of interest which you could put on display? Think about it. A word to 
a member of the executive will ensure that there will be sufficient display 
tables, 

A JUNE WEEKEND IN THE BRUCE PENINSULA - Put a circle around June 14 - 15 on your 
calendar and plan to spend all or part of that weekend with fellow H. N. C. members 
on "The Bruce". (Note change of date from that listed in the Events Calendar). 

Field Events Director, Dr, Robert MacLaren is planning a series of outings 
beginning Saturday morning. All participants will arrange their own accommodations. 
Watch the May issue of the WOOD DUCK for further details, 

CLUB MEMBERSHIP is climbing and has now reached a total of 432. An enthusiastic 
welcome to all new members. 

C. N. F. AND F. 0. N. COMBINE EFFORTS - The Canadian Nature Federation and The 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists have entered into a joint agreement to co-sponsor 
natural history tours. Such tours to be known as Canadian Nature Tours will be both 
Canadian and international in content. See page 124 for the tours planned for 1975. 

Also, effective February 1st, the C.N.F. and F.O.N. combined their mail 
order services in a joint venture in Ottawa, The only change entailed to F. 0, N, 
mail order customers is the new address : F. 0, N. Book Shop, 46 Elgin Street, 
Ottawa, Ontario KIP 5K6. Please continue to make cheques payable to the Federation 
of Ontario Naturalists. 
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*****V^Wr*********************************************************************** 


* MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING * 

* * 

* Date and Time; MONDAY, APRIL 14, 1975 at 8:00 P.M. * 

* * 

* Place: Headquarters Building of the Royal Botanical Gardens, * 

* Plains Road West, Burlington, Ontario. * 

* * 

* Speaker: MR. WILLIS BEESE - presenting his film * 

* * 

* "MARVELS AND MYSTERIES OF NATURE" * 

* * 

* This film with commentary and background music will provide a very inter- * 

* esting and informative evening. Do come and bring your friends, * 

* * 

* VISITORS ARE WELCOME STAY FOR FELLOWSHIP AND REFRESHMENTS * 

* * 


******************************************************************************* 


OTHER APRIL EVENTS OF INTEREST TO NATURALISTS 

Sunday, April 13 at 7:30 a.m, CLUB FIELD EVENT 

Don't miss this trip to the IROQUOISNATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE and OAK 
ORCHARD WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT AREA in Northern New York State east of Lockport. 
Thousands of Canada Geese, possibly some Snow Geese,as well as many other 
species of waterfowl gather in this area to rest and feed on their northward 
journey.Meet at the Hamilton Shopping Centre , Kenilworth entrance. Bring a 
lunch. 

Leader: Mr. Nick Escott Hamilton 526-8143 

M onday, April 14 at 2;00 p.m. 

Here is an outing for those of you who are free to hike during the week. 
The Iroquoia Bruce Trail Club is planning an early springtime walk in north 
Burlington, Meet at Crawford Lake (Guelph Line and Steeles Ave,) . Hike the 
Leech-Porter Trail , see the buffalo, then return via the main trail. Wear 
waterproof footwear. 

Leader: Chris Giess Burlington 637-2508 

Sunday, April 20 at 9:30 a.m . CLUB FIELD EVENT 


Migrating Hawks do not travel over Lake Ontario and many follow the 
shoreline between the lake and the escarpment as they move northward. Meet at 
Beamer Point Conservation Area on Ridge Road on the mountain overlooking 
Grimsby for a day of observing hawks and other spring migrants. Bring a lunch. 
Leader: Mr. George Meyers Grimsby 945-4217 

Saturday, April 26 at 9:30 a.m. 

Meet at the Children's Garden for the first of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens Spring Wildflower Walks. Come prepared to walk on trails that may be wet 
in places. 

Leader: Dr, James Pringle 


(continued next page 


) 
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Weekend May2 - 4 

F. 0. N. NIAGARA REGIONAL GATHERING with the Niagara Falls Field 
Naturalists Club acting as hosts. Birding should be excellent and the blossoms 
will be appearing. Bird, botany, geology and general interest trips are 
being planned. For details contact Federation of Ontario Naturalists, 

1262 Don Mills Rd., Don Mills, Ontario M3B 2W8. 

Sunday , May 4 at 8;30 a.m, CLUB FIELD EVENT 


Plan to attend this Workshop Outing to our own Spooky Hollow Sanctuary. 
Bring tools to repair bridges and to clear trails. Many hands will make light 
work. This is an opportunity to get to know your Sanctuary while you help to 
put the trails in shape for summer use. Bring your lunch.Meet at the Mountain 
Plaza, Fennell and Upper James. 

Leader: Miss Sheila Forbes Ancaster 648-2859 

Wednesday, May 7 at 7:00 p.m. CLUB FIE LD EVENT 


Meet at Cherry Hill Gate Entrance to Hendrie Valley (opposite the 
Rendezvous Restaurant) for the first of a series of Evening Wildflower Walks, 

Wear waterproof footwear for the trails may still be damp in places. 

Leader: Mrs. Marion Shivas Dundas 628-6846 

************ 

******* 

* 

HALTON REGION CONSERVATION AUTHORITY SPRING LECTURE SERIES : 

" LET'S TALK CONSERVATION" 

at Mountsberg Wildlife Centre on Monday Evenings 8:00 - 9:30 p.m. The last two 
lectures of this series will be held 

April 14 - "The Conservation of Birds of Prey" 

Speaker - Mr. G. Hutton, Education Co-ordinator 
April 28 - " Waterfowl - A Resource for To-morrow " 

Speaker - Mr. G, Hutton, Education Co-ordinator 

For further information contact the administrative office in Milton at 878-4131 

*************************************** 

TRIPS PLANNED FOR 1975 BY CANADIAN NATURE TOURS 

Galapagos Islands - 17 day tour in May/ June 
Alaska Adventure - June 9-24 from Anchorage Alaska 
Arctic Adventure - Enjoy one or talk part in all three. 

* Churchill, Manitoba - June 28 - July 4 from Winnipeg,Manitoba 

* Northern Wilderness - July 6-16 from Yellowknife N. W. T. 

* Bathurst Inlet --July 17 - 24 from Yellowknife N. W. T. 

Summer Nature Camp - June 28 - July 5 from Bancroft, Ontario 
Atikaki : Wilderness Canoe Trip - July 12 - 19 from Winnipeg, Manitoba 

North Shore of Lake Superior - July 26 - Aug. 2 from Lake Superior Prov. Pk,,0nt. 
Naturalist Canoe Trips- Complete Outfitting - $110.00 

Butte Lake (June 28 - July 5), Mississippi River, 0nt.(July 12-19) 

KiHarney (July 26 - Aug 2), Rain Lake (Aug. 16 - 23) 

For details, contact Canadian Nature Tours, c/o Federation of Ontario Naturalists, 

12.62 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario M3B 2W8. 
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SCI'JE NOTES ON FINDING BIRDS IN FLORIDA by Nick Escott 

My wife and I recently returned from a two-week trip to Florida during 
which one of our goals was to find some of the more unusual birds that live there. 
The reader may be interested, either to help guide him on his next trip there, or 
to compare experiences. 

It was early in February of this year (1975). Having flown to Tampa, our 
first excursion was in the St. Petersburg area with a local birder whose assistance 
was invaluable. On the causeways of Fort DeSoto Park we found Sharp-tailed 
Sparrows in the grass at the water's edge, and on the beach, several Whimbrel and 
a Long-billed Curlew . Up the coast road to John's Pass we found several White 
Pel ican on a sandbar in the backwater. These birds winter down the coast where 
they apparently reach maximum numbers at Florida Bay below the Everglades. In the 
toxfln of St. Petersburg, in a small park beneath a huge banyon tree, we found three 
Ringed Turtle Doves so tame one came over and pecked my finger expecting food. We 
then went to a cattail marsh where a tape recording of King Rail started a dozen 
of them calling and two came out in the open. 

Down over the Sunshine Skyway Bridge to Bradenton one comes to Longboat Key, 
Here, despite the plethora of vacationers, we found more Sharp-tailed Sparrows , 
a group of 200 White Pelicans in the backwater-, and, at the northern end of the 
Key where there is a mudflat at low tide, four Mar bled Godwits , a Reddish Eg ret, 
Wilson's Plovers , and numerous other shorebirds, terns, gulls, and skimmers. Mag¬ 
nificent Frigatebirds were evident from here south on the coast. 

Not far from Sarasota is Myakka River State Park which, besides being a . . 
beautiful place and a waterfowl wintering area, is noted for its Wild Turkeys . We 
were lucky to see a group of about a dozen of these birds feeding in the open. 
Nearby also, is Oscar Sherer State Park on Route 41 at Osprey, where you can't 
miss the Flo rida Scrub Jay^ as you drive the short road. We found six of them with 
no problem at the back of^thc park. 

East of Lakeland on Route 92 is small Saddle Creek Park . It was an old 
quarry that filled with water, leaving numerous small islands covered with dense 
scrub. Here Limpkins abound and we had good viextfs of at least three of them. East 
again to Kissimmee we saw lots of Brown-headed Nuthatches and Pine War b lers in the 
pine woods and Glossy Ibis on the shores of Lake Tohopekaliga, Up at Jacksonville 
we went down Heckscher Drive to a beach where our hosts were seeking a Lapland 
Longsjxn: (very rare in Florida ), They got their bird and we saw what we came for- 
A Gannet flew by just off shore. Unexpectedly we found an Ipswich Sparrow in the 
dunes amongst a flock or Savannahs . It is uncommon for them to winter this far 
soutn. Just inland, at a grassy salt marsh, we found Seaside Sparrows , which 
winter there commonly in the marshes at the mouth of the St. John's River. 

In the Cocoa area, we were taken to see an immature Iceland Gull which 
didn't excite us quite as much as it did the local people, but we were pleased to 
find a Dusky Seaside Sparrow in the tall grass marshes at the edge of the Bee-Line, 
a toll highway, just east of the St. John's River. 

Loxahatchee Wildlife Refuge is a good spot for Purple Gallinule and Smooth ¬ 
billed Ani but unfortunately we did not see the Everg lades Kites that had been 
there quite consistently up to two weeks prior t-o our visit. 

We spent a day at the Ding Darling Refuge on Sanibel Island near Fort Myers 
where we saw dozens of Roseate Spoonb ills and a pair of American Oystercatchers . 

In the same area were Burrowing Owls at Cape Coral and an active Bald Eagle nest 
beside the highway eight miles east of La Belle, 

(continued next page..) 
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SOME NOTES ON FINDING BIRDS IN FLORIDA (continued from previous page) 

Corkscrew Swamp was notable for many warblers in the rich foliage along the 
boardwalk, and of course for the thousands of Wood S torks at their nests with 
babies and all. Here we also found our first Painted Bunting . 

Along the Tamiami Trail north of Everglades Park we looked again for the 
Everglades Kite, but again in vain. 

It's hard to justify fighting downtown traffic for hours on end to find 
the exotic birds of Miami, but with minimal effort we found the Canary-winged 
Parakeet around the City Hall - Marina, and the Red-whiskered Bulbul welcomed us 
behind the Howard Johnson's in Kendall. 

Driving down the Keys we found G reat White Heron s common, also several 
White-cro wned Pigeons which flew over the road, and only two Scissor-tailed 
Flyc a tchers on the wires , although we saw several others at Homestead and Fort 
M3'ers „ 

At Homestead we found the W hite-winged Doves in Redland's Fruit and Spice 
Park, an interesting spot to visit. 


In Everglades Park in the early morning the Cape Sable Sparrows were up 
singing, but only “in a very' red'tf Icte'd’area of grass marsh by Taylor Slough, which 
is just beyond the Park Entrance, We were told to look two culverts back from the 
slough bridge on the south side of the road. Sure enough they were exactly at 
that spot. As expected, we saw a Short-tailed Hawk at Royal Palm Hammock, It was 
a dark phase bird, resting on outstretched wings straight up from the parking loti 
Further down at West Lake, a light phase Short-tail was being harassed by Crows on 
the wing. At Flamingo were White Pelicans and an unexpected Fulvous Tree Duck . 

At Coot Bay Paid a pair of Bald Eagle s wascourting with loud whistling sounds as 
they sat side by side on a tall dead cypress which also held a dilapidated nest 
which the eagles were perhaps intending to remodel. 

Boat-tailed Grackles . Loggerhead Shrikes . and Fish Cr ows were ubiquitous in 
our travels, as were many of our own summer birds. Yello w-throated Warblers were 
common and the Prairie Warbler was singing commonly in the mangroves. Ground Doves 
and Bobwhite were widespread. 

Florida has so much to offer the naturalist that every trip seems to turn 
up something new. I want to extend ray gratitude' to Wes Biggs, Johnny Johnson and 
the Athertons for their help in directions and identification. 

*********** 

***** 

* 


*** ATTRACTING WILDLIFE TO YOUR BACKYARD - Bird feeders can attract birds to your 
backyard. But maybe you should consider landscaping your garden with plants that 
can provide natural food, Gerald McKeating, interpretation biologist with the 
Ministry of Natural Resources' wildlife branch, and William Creighton, wildlife 
biologist with the Ministry's Southwestern Region, know the right shrubs to grow 
so more birds and other wildlife will find food and shelter on your property. They 
have put their instructions, including a garden plan in "Backyard Habitat", an 
attractively illustrated reprint of an article from the Ontario Naturalist, You can 
obtain a free copy by writing to Information Branch, Ministry of Natural Resources 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ontario, M7A 1W3. 
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Every fall from early October to mid-December the Department of Indian and Northern 
Affairs allows the Park Superintendent at Point Pelee to sell hunting permits - in 
spite of the fact that this practice contravenes the National Parks Policy. During 
the 1974 season over 174 permits were sold and well over 1,000 ducks were shot! 

Some of the 700,000 birdwatchers and naturalists who visit the Park each year come 
for the spectacular sight of the fall migration. They are often shocked to see 
blinds constructed in the marshes and hunters shooting at the flocks of migrating 
ducks, when they have just been handed the park brochure saying: "All living things 
in the marsh live in harmony with each other. Day in and day out the wild things 

go about their life.Perhaps you will begin to realize that In understanding the 

amazing balance of nature, man can learn about himself". 

PELEE IS THE ONLY NATIONAL PARK IN CANADA WHERE HUNTING IS ALLOWED! 

Point Pelee National Park was estbablished in 1918 by authority of Order in Council 
P.C. 1264. It was established mainly on the recommendation of Mr. P.K. Taverner, 
a noted Canadian ornithologist, who conducted a survey of the area in connection 
with his duties with the Geological Survey of Canada. Basically the Park was to 
protect adequately the migratory and other bird life and the unusual southern vege¬ 
tation, rare in Canada, which add greatly to the natural beauty of the Point. It 
was also considered that National Park status would serve as an additional attraction 
to the large number of visitors who visit the Point for pleasure and the study of 
wildlife. 

The Order in Council also provided that the shooting of wild duck be allowed there 
each year under permit from the Commissioner of Dominion Parks as this was a popular 
hunting area. 

In the fifty or more year interim many changes have taken place in the Park. Where 
many activities were once welcomed and enthusiastically encouraged, the situation 
is now completely reversed through overuse of the Park. Park policies and Park 
philosophies have changed. Agriculture, once allowed, has been phased out,cottaglng 
has been phased out, camping is no longer permitted and even bird-banding in the 
Park is now taboo. But duck hunting still exists, and the continued hunting of wild 
duck in the Park, without doubt, disturbs the balance of nature and prevents the 
Park from being a true sanctuary for wild life. National Park Policy, designed to 
protect all wildlife within its boundaries, is being violated by a 1918 order, which 
although deemed acceptable at the time, is certainly contrary to present-day condition 

Since 1947 many recommendations have been made by the Department of Indian and 
Northern Affairs to have the hunting stopped and in the early ’50’s an Order in 
Council was enacted authorizing hunting in the 1953 season only. Again, between 1964 
and 1968 the Department came very close to terminating the hunting. The local 
residents who wish to hunt wild duck and feel the original commitment should still 
be enforced, have had ample warning that the hunting privilege might be withdrawn. 

During 1972, many individuals and groups wrote to the then Minister of Indian and 
Northern Affairs, Jean Cretien, to object to the hunting. The answers received 
indicated that it would soon be phased out. Correspondence with the New Minister, 

Judd Buchanan, has not mentioned this possibility. 

Duck hunting SHOULD be terminated in the Park, and can be done so by a simple Order 
in Council rescinding Section 5 of the National Parks Game Regulations. Representa= 
tives of the Federation of Ontario Naturalists located in Toronto, the Mcllwraith 
Field Naturalists of London, Ontario, the Toronto Field Naturalists of Toronto and 

(continued next page.,.) 
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Issue: Why Hunting In a National Park ! (continued) 

the Canadian Environmental Lav; Association are pressing for a meeting with the Minister 
to ask for action. A campaign to "ban the bangs" is underway and what is needed is 
a deluge of letters to the Minister within the next few months. 

Remember that any correspondence to our Ministers requires NO POSTAGE. 

So don't delay, write at once to: The Honourable Judd Buchanan, 

Minister of Indian & Northern Affairs, 

Parliament Buildings, 

Ottawa, Canada. 

In addition, a letter to your local representative would also help. 

(from - Niagara Falls Nature Club Bulletin #89 February 1975) 

Editor’s Note: Do take a few minutes to let the Minister of Indian & Northern Affairs 
and your local representative know how you feel on this issue. 


WHOOPING CRANES TO GET ISLAND FROM AIR FORCE 
by John W. Finney 


Washington, Jan.4-The nearly extinct whooping crane has finally prevailed over the 
big-winged machines of the Air Force for use of a tiny island off the Gulf Coast of 
Texas. 

After years of controversy, the Air Force has decided to abandon its bombing range on 
a agorda Island near Corpus Christ!, Tex. Starting this summer, the whooping crane 
W /i \-| Ve ■ exc ^ us ^- v< f j peaceful use of the island, without B-52 bombers droning overhead 
and dropping practice bombs and without helicopter gunships rattling in on target runs, 
BIRD LOV ERS PR OTESTED 

For untold centuries, the whooping crane every fall has flown down from Canada to 
winter on Matagorda Island and on the mainland across San Antonio Bay in what is now 
known as Aransas National Wildlife Refuge. But in 1942, the Army Air Force decided 
that the island would make a good bombing range. Ever since, the island has been one 

of the principal practice targets of the present Air Force and the other military 
services. 

As the whooping cranes dwindled in number, bird lovers and conservationists protested 
the military's aerial intrusion into the winter habitat of one of the most ancient and 
tallest of American birds. But the needs of war always seemed to interfere with any 
military plans to relinquish the island to the cranes. Most of the bomber crews that 
dropped bombs over Vietnam, for example, trained first over Matagorda. 

It was never proved that the Air Force bombing practice was contributing to the 
extinction of the whooping crane. The Air Force always pointed out that its practice ’ 
bombswere not explosive, and that the target area was five miles from the nearest place 
in which a whooping crane had ever been spotted. 

Still, when only 46 cranes reappeared in Texas in the fall of 1973 - nine fewer than 
in the^ previous year - an Interior Department study said that it was "reasonable to 
assume" that the practice bombing and high-speed, low-level flights had contributed to 
the diminution of the birds. 


By the latest Interior Department count, 49 whooping cranes are wintering this year at 
Aransas Refuge and Matagorda Island. The department feels that that is not a signifi¬ 
cant enough increase to prove or disprove the theory about Air Force interference. 
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Whoop ing Cranes to Get Island From Air Force - (continued) 

It is a fact, however, that the cranes had a quieter winter on the island last year. 
In response to interior Department protests. Defense Secretary James R. Schlesmger, 
who is a birdwatcher, last January ordered the Air Force to restrict its bombing 
practice to June through September, when the birds were nesting in Canada. 


The Air Force’s withdrawal from Matagorda was prompted in part by concern over the 
fate of the whooping crane but more immediately by criticism that the Air Force was 
rdally interested in holding on to the island as a hunting and fishing camp xor 
officers. Among the facilities maintained on the island were a lodge for visiting 
hunters and fishermen, quail shelters, turkey roosts and a storage locker for game 


and fish. 

NEW C ONTROVERYSY AWAITED j o 

When Gen. David C. Jones, who has been leading an austerity campaign since he took 
over as Air Force Chief of Staff last July, decided that the Air Force could dispose 
of the hunting and fishing camp on Matagorda, the Air Force also decided that it co. 
go elsewhere for its bombing practice. 


New controversy is expected to develop over use of the five mile-long, 50,000 acre 
island when the Air Force turns it over this summer to the General Services Admini¬ 
stration to dispose of as surplus property. 

The Interior Department, which as a Federal agency would have a priority claim, is 
eying extension of the Aransas Refuge to-include at least part of the isiand. in¬ 
state of Texas, which is leasing part of the island to the Air Force and to s m 
local communities, is interested in opening up the island for recreational us . 


Interior Department officials are suggesting that it would be possible to work out 
an accommodation between birds and man, since the cranes .Like the Bay side oi me 
island and the bathers will presumably want to go to the Gulf side. 

(from New York Times, Sunday, January 5,1975-submitted by Dr. G. Chappie) 


MODERN AUDUBON 

ROGER TORY PETERSON, AFTER 40-YEAR REIGN, REMAINS BIRDERS" GURU » 

His "Field Guides" to Nature, Revolutionary in 1930s, Still are Best Sellers 


Spying on Robin’s Night Life 

by Urban C. Lehner - Staff Reporter of The Wall Street Journal 

Old Lyme, Conn.— In the muted light of a late-summer afternoon, a middle-aged couple 
were swimming au naturel in a secluded woodland pond. 


At the approach of two hikers, they hid their nakedness beneath the s^face and 
joked nervously about when the intruders would depart. One of the intruders, a 1 an, 
white-haired man in khaki slacks, an open-necked shirt andtennis shoes was oblivi j 
to the swimmers. Roger Tory Peterson was gazing instead at the Canada geese ironcK 

ing nearby. 

"Twenty years ago, when I moved to Old Lyme, Canadas only stopped here during migra¬ 
tion," Mr. Peterson remarked to his companion. Mr. Peterson was peering through a 
pair of battered field glasses, still unaware even of the skinny-dippers presence, 
much less their discomfiture, "Now we have a few resident flocks. 

(continued next page.) 
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Moder n Audubon - Roge r Tory Peterson - continued 

Keeping both eyes on the birds to the exclusion of other distractions has served Mr. 
Peterson well over the years. A prep-school teacher who 40 years ago toted a manu¬ 
script for "A Field Guide to the Birds" to five publishers before finding a taker, Mr. 
Peterson today is referred to as "the modern Audubon." 

His original guide, which describes birds of eastern North America, is in its 47th 
printing and has sold over 1.7 million copies. And it has been followed by guides to 
birds of western North America, Europe, Texas and Mexico, and a guide to wild flowers, 
plus eight other nature books. 

Sales of the 14 books have totaled over eight million copies. That doesn’t include 
sales of 14 other volumes in Houghton Mifflin Co.’s "Peterson Field Guide Series," on 
everything from beetles to seashells. These other volumes were edited by Mr. Peterson, 
although he didn’t write them. 

Mr. Peterson is considered by many as the man who has taught Americans how to look at 
nature and know what they are seeing. John James Audubon, the 19th Century naturalist, 
was noted for his artistic renderings of North American birds, and Mr. Peterson in 
effect took up where Audubon left off. 

"Three hundred years from now, the year 1934 (when the first Field Guide was published) 
will be regarded as a turning point in man's relationship to his environment," 
declares James Tucker, secretary of the American Birding. Association. "It will sym¬ 
bolize man reaching the point of enjoying wildlife without having to live off of it," 

IN ONE YEAR, 572 BIRDS 

For most of his 66 years, Roger Tory Peterson could boast of having seen more species 
of.North American birds than any other person. In one year alone, 1953, he and a 
British naturalist, James Fisher, saw 572 during a 30,000-mile auto tour through the 
continent. 

(Actually, Mr. Peterson sometimes hears more birds than he sees. He knows hundreds 
by their songs or calls, and one story has it that on a morning when Mr. Peterson was 
too tired to get up for a crack-of-dawn bird walk he heard more species while lying in 
bed than a party of hikers saw.) 

Today, the American Birding Association lists 21 "birders," as they call themselves, 
whose "life lists" surpass Mr. Peterson’s 655. He says he gave up this competitive 
listing, or "ornithogolfing" as he puts it, several years ago for want of time. But 
he still counts the birds he hears on his three-mile morning jog through Niantic 
State Forest near here. 

Although jogging is a regular part of his day, little else is routine. He works on 
inspiration, his friends say, sometimes continuing through the night on a project that 
interests him, and often juggling three jobs at once. 

PAINTING AND TRAVELING 

Because he usually illustrates his own books and articles, painting occupies a lot of 
his cime. An associate was intrigued to find that Mr. Peterson jots numbers on his 
canvasses to indicate how many minutes he will allot himself on a given day for a 
given part of a painting. 

Travel also consumes much of his time. One day he may travel in the U.S. to take 
photographs for a magazine spread, and another day he'll be off to a remote corner of 
Africa to provide counsel on whether the ecology there could withstand an influx of 
nature-loving tourists. 
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Modern Audubon: Roger Tory Peterson - continued 

His readers still send him some 5 S 000 letters a year, keeping busy a full-time 
secretary and his wife, Barbara, who is also an expert birder. They try to answer 
questions such as: Where does the father robin go at night? (Answer: "He finds 
a snug perch in a dense evergreen where he's safe from predators and then resumes his 
parental duties first thing in the morning.") 

Mr. Peterson's 25-year-old son, Lee, is also in the business, currently working on 
"A Field Guide to the Edible Plants." The Petersons' other son, Tory, 28, is an 
account executive in the commercial finance division of First National Bank of 
Chicago. 

Mr. Peterson lives unpretentiously here in a house at the edge of 71 acres of wood¬ 
land. Mr. Peterson won't talk about his income or net worth, and friends say that in 
his preoccupation with wildlife he doesn't dwell much on financial matters. They note 
that although his books have sold well over the years, he has always been a man of 
simple tastes. The Peterson home, for example, is relatively modest. But tucked 
away on his 71 acres is an elaborately equipped two-story studio where he paints, 
writes and processes photographs. 

Whatever the appearances, Mr. Peterson represents one of America's more unusual 
success stories. It is the story of a man with little formal education but an 
obsessive interest in nature and natural history. 

PREFACE OF SUCCESS STORY . . . 

Before Mr. Peterson's first guide was published, identifying many birds by sightwas 
difficult at best. For all but the most familiar species, even scientists' sightings 
often weren't trusted by other naturalists. The authoritative contemporary treatise 
on ornithology was Elliott Coues's 1899 "Key to North American Birds," and it devoted 
an entire chapter to selecting and using a gun. That reflected the fact that scientisl 
believed that "a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush" for good identification. 

"You have to remember that during the 19th Century, there were lots of birds and not 
very many people," says Roland Clement, vice president of the National Audubon Society, 
"Now it's the other way around." 

U NIDENTIFIED FLYING OBJECTS 

After World War I, powerful field glasses began to be mass-produced. But to identify 
a bird on the wing, you had to sketch or memorize its appearance, then pore through 
bulky reference books. While handsomely illustrated, the reference books presented 
the birds in bewildering detail, with little clue how to distinguish similar-looking 
species. 

One of those who pored through those reference books was young Roger Tory Peterson. 
Born in Jamestown, N.Y. in 1908, the son of a furniture worker, Mr. Peterson was an 
indifferent student and a disciplinary problem until the seventh grade, when his 
teacher started a Junior Audubon Club. 

Soon Mr. Peterson was hooked - not just on birds, but butterflies, wildflowers and 
insects as well. He recalls hiding a collection of 800 Promethea moth cocoons in his 
room and stealing pipevine leaves from a neighbor's porch to feed his green swallow¬ 
tail caterpillars. "I had hundreds and hundreds of the damn things, and when I ran out 
of leaves, some of the caterpillars ate the others. It was very educational," he 
says. 

After High School, Mr. Peterson went to New York to study painting. He supported 
himself by painting designs on furniture. In New York, and later as a teacher at 
the Rivers School outside Boston, Mr. Peterson began to perceive the difficulties of 
learning or teaching about birds. 

(continued next page.......) 
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Modern Audubon: Roger Tory Peters on - continued 
FORMU LATING THE SYSTEM 

What a beginner needed, he realized, were one or two diagnostic marks for each bird. 
"The old books would say, "The robin has broken white spots around the eye and narrow 
black lines on its white throat,"v Mr. Peterson explains. "Now a robin definitely has 
those things, but to recognize one all you need to know is that it’s the only gray- 
b.acked bird with a red breast." 

So, encouraged by an expert named Ludlow Griscom and a cadre of enthusiastic bird- 
watching friends, Mr. Peterson began to note the "field marks" and draw the diagrams 
for "A Field Guide to the Birds." 

To the horror of some scientists, he grouped his schematic, simplified bird drawings 
not along strict phylogenetic family lines but by similarity of appearance. Thus, the 
chimney swift appears on the same page with the swallows, though swifts and swallows 
aren't related; an arrow points out the swift's field mark, an apparent absence of tail 
which, the guide notes, makes it look like "a cigar with wings." 

It was a simple idea. But four publishers turned it down before Houghton Mifflin •' 
decided to take a chance on it. Houghton Mifflin's top editor was an official of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, and he liked the idea. But other Audubon Society leader: 
warned that no bird book could be sold at $2.75 a copy, so Mr. Peterson was asked to 
forgo royalties on the first 1,000 copies. They sold out in a week. 

HIGH DEMAND OVER _1HE_YEARS 

Over the years, the guide.at times has been Houghton Mifflin's most "back-ordered" 
book -- that is, one on which the publisher is unable to fill orders from book-stores 
and wholesalers immediately. And the guide's price has gone to $5-95 in hard over, 
$3.95 in paperback. 

lhe system of field identification set forth in the original guide was adapted by the 
U.S. military during World War II for aircraft spotters. Mr. Peterson himself has 
used the system in his string of subsequent field guides. Because of the laboriousness 
of the system, the wild flower guide, written by Mr. Peterson and Margaret McKenny, 
took 20 years to complete. 

Between 193^ and 19^2, the National Audubon Society hired Mr. Peterson to write and 
illustrate the contemporary series of the same nature pamphlets that had enthralled him 
as a seventh grader. While he met his future wife, a Katharine Gibbs School graduate 
who worked in the next office. She was a secretary "for the man who was writing the 
definitive monograph on the Roseate spoonbill," she says. During the war, he worked 
on Instruction manuals for the Army Corps of Engineers. Since then, he has spent full 
time on his writing, painting and photography. 

An accomplished photographer as well as artist, he uses nature photographs to illus¬ 
trate occasional articles in the bimonthly magazine of the National Wildlife Federation. 
He is art director of National Wildlife and also contributes to other publications. 

A so. ft-spoken man who says he is "curious about everything," Mr. Peterson nonetheless 
manages to turn most conversations back to the topic of birds. Once, according to 
British photographer Eric Hosking in his book "An Eye for a Bird," Mr. Peterson was on 
an expedition with a group of nature writers, artists and photographers that included 
Field Marshal Lord Alanbrooke, the British World War II commander. After much talk 
of birds, the conversation one evening turned to a story by the field marshal about an 
argument Churchill and Stalin had over a bottle of Vodka during the war. 

The book relates: "When Alanbrooke's wonderful story was done, and there was a slight 
pause, Roger spoke - "Y'know, I guess these oystercatchers (the birds they had studied 
that day) eat most any mollusk." 



Modern Audubon: Roger Tory Peterson - continued 

Lars Linblad, who operates "nature cruises" to exotic corners of the world with Mr. 
Peterson as "senior naturalist," says "Roger is quite famous for being absent-minded 
on occasion. I remember a lunch I had set up for 25 or 30 people from overseas. Roger 
was going to come in from Connecticut to be the guest of honor. Twelve o'clock passed, 
then twelve-thirty, and at one we started without him. It turned out he had gotten to 
Grand Central and couldn't remember why he had come to New York, so he decided it must 
have been to go to the museum. So that's where he went." 

Mr. Peterson has recently thrown himself into painting a series of limited-edition 
bird prints and is hard at work on a third edition of the Eastern Field Guide. Publi¬ 
cation of the new edition is two years away, but a man at the American Museum of 
Natural History already is predicting it will be "an event of great moment" in the 
bird-watching community. Mr. Peterson is redoing all of the guide's illustrations 
and providing range maps instead of verbal descriptions of where each species may be 
found. 

Mr. Peterson's guides, which long had the bird-watcher market pretty much to themselves 
have begun to face serious competition from Golden Press's "Birds of North America," 
first published in 1966 . It covers the continent in one volume, while Mr. Peterson's 
guide takes two. 

Golden appears to be dividing some bird-watchers' loyalties. One Washington executive 
and amateur bird-watcher who frequently crisscrosses the country on business now 
packs the Golden Book rather than the two Peterson volumes to save space. But he 
admits to feeling guilty about not using the established "bible." 

Yet Mr. Peterson's competitors among authors and artists generally are the first to 
say they wouldn't be in business without him. They credit him with touching oft a 
wave of interest in nature long before it became faddish to be concerned about the 
environment. 

"Because of Mr. Peterson, millions of people are able to achieve a reasonable competenr 
in field identification without years of study," Mr. Clement of the National Audubon 
Society says. 

(Reprinted with permission of The Wall Street Journal (C) 197^ Dow Jones & Company,Inc. 
All Rights Reserved. No copy of all or any portion hereof may be made without the 
express written consent of Dow Jones & Company, Inc. 

- Submitted by Robert C, Doering) 

***** 

*** 

* 

*** AN ANNOTATED AC C OUNT O F THE BIRDS OF WELLINGTON COUNTY - The Guelph 
Naturalist's Club is undertaking an ambitious project, the production of an 
annotated, detailed distributional account of the birds of Wellington County, They 
are asking for the help and co-operation of all naturalists who have kept records 
of their observations in the county, not only of rare birds but of migrants and 
breeding birds as well. The records should be specified geographically by town¬ 
ship and if at all possible, concession or lot. If this information is not 
available, do send your records anyway. All contributors will be acknowledged in 
the final publication. 

Send RECORDS to - DR. A. D. BREWER, R. R. # 1, PUSLINCH, ONT. 
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WHITE OWL GRANT AWARDED TO THE MC KEEVERS 

Larry and Kay McKeever of Vineland have been granted $2,300 by the White 
Owl Conservation Awards Committee for their work with birds of prey. In less than 
five years the couple has cared for nearly four hundred injured owls and hawks. 
"All birds of prey in need of help are accepted, but we specialize in owls, since 
they have been largely overlooked", explains Kay. 

The McKeevers' wooded property is dotted with carefully constructed flight 
cages. The owl occupants are getting their strength back for release; or if their 
injuries have limited them too badly for survival in the wild, they settle instead 
for helping out with the breeding program. 

Inside the McKeevers' home is a veritable intensive care unit. Ninety-three 
birds of prey were brought to them last year by various Ministries of Natural 
Resources, Humane Societies, Natural History Museums and others who value these 
birds. Nearly a third of the birds brought in are too badly mangled to ever 
reach releasable condition, and are humanely destroyed. 

Those that can be saved for a useful life are given round-the-clock care. 
Hourly feedings of warm bloody meat particles are part of the routine for Kay and 
Larry. So are physiotherapy sessions. All expenses, including medication and 
veterinary services such as x-rays and surgery, are paid for out of the McKeevers' 
retirement income, (The McKeevers took early retirement from business and moved 
to the Vineland property in 1970 to devote their full time to the owl salvage 
project). 

Of the 95 birds currently in residence at the McKeevers', 40 are scheduled 
for release this spring. Barn Owls have been the most prolific breeders so far, 
with 15 young ones released and 11 more in training. 

The rehabilitation work is rounded out by meticulous record-keeping. 
Condition of the birds, their responses to different treatments, their behaviour, 
are documented for the information of ornithologists, veterinarians, and for the 
Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources, which issues the McKeevers* operating 
licence. 


They also attempt more general education work with adults, and especially 
with.secondary school students. "The role of owls, as well as the natural rela¬ 
tionship between predators and prey are not generally understood by the public", 
says Larry, "These birds are often destroyed as much through ignorance as 
malevolence." By far the majority of large owls and hawks admitted to the 
McKeevers' care are suffering bone fractures from gunshot wounds. 

A number of these birds are considered rare, and enjoy protected species 
status. But they are shot just the same by people who don't know or don't care. 

"We are under no illusion that the small number of owls and hawks we are 
able to rehabilitate makes any great difference to the species status over a short 
span of time", Mr. McKeever allows, "but it is at least taking a positive stand 
to 'do something* rather than adopting the negative attitude of 'what's the use?'", 

( from White Owl News, Volume 11 Number 1, March 11, 1975) 
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E NVIRONMENTAL IMPACT ASSESSM ENT PROC EDURES 


The Canadian Environmental Law Association is actively campaigning for legal 
reform which would open up the environmental decision-making process to citizen 
participation. For too long, decisions which affect the environment have been 
made behind closed doors, with no opportunity for a public airing of the issues. 

Environmental law reform is needed at the provincial and federal levels. 
Progressive legislation has been passed and found effective in other jurisdictions, 
and could easily be adapted for use here. The heart of such legislation would be 
law that requires: 

1. Social and environmental assessment studies as well as cost-benefit analyses 
before projects are approved. 

2. Early notice of proposed projects must reach all those interested and likely 
to be affected. 

3. Public access to all information about proposed projects, 

A. An independent, powerful Environmental Review Board as a prerequisite to public 
confidence in the new procedures, 

5. A citizen may require the Board to consider whether a project needs an environ¬ 
mental assessment or (if one has been done) whether it adequately explains ex¬ 
pected environmental effects. 

6, Public or private funds to be made available to objectors acting in the public 
interest. 

1, The assessment document must contain all responsible contentions of interested 
or affected persons, outside experts, organizations and governmental agencies 
on the possible environmental and social impacts of a proposed project, 

o. The originator of an undertaking should prepare and pay for its assessment, 

9. The Review Board, working with the Ministry of the Environment staff, should 
assure that all stages of the assessment process follow proper procedures, 

10, A firm timetable for implementing legistation in the public and private sectors, 

ihe Ontario government is presently considering environmental assessment 
legislation. If you want meaningful environmental law, write your MPP and demand 
that these procedures be included in any legislation adopted. Send us a copy. 


Canadian Environmental Law Association 
Suite 303, 1 Spadina Crescent, Toronto, Ont, 


***^***********************************. A .*.; s . AA/ . lV . f7 , AA>v * A . A , v , VAAA * yfA , v * >v ^ yc *^ yoWn . nW<AA 
A HEARTY WELCOME TO THF .SE NEW MEMBERS 
Mrs F, Willemene Agro, 36 Oak Knoll Drive, Hamilton Ontario L8S 4C3 
Christopher Erskine, 196 Burloak Drive, Burlington Ontario 
Mr. Earl Holmes, 103 West 33rd St. Hamilton, Ontario L9C 5H9 

Mr. G. Bernard VanCleve, 304 So. Winebiddle St., Pittsburgh, Pa. , U. S. A. 15224 


*** 

***** 
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NOTEWORTHY nlRD RECORDS 


Number of species recorded to March 19, 1975 - 112 

* - indicates first record for the year 
F - indicates first record for the migration 
N - indicates a nest with a bird on it 


Common Loon 

Mar. 

18# 

2 Wood! °^d. Cemetery 

Robert Finlayson 

Pied-billed Grebe 

Feb. 

25* 

1 Port Credit 

Barry Jones 


Mar. 

16 

1 Lake at Burlington 

Robert MacLaren 

Whistling Swan 

Feb. 

27* 

12 over Dundas Valley 

Robert Henry 


Mar. 

1 

35 S over Red Hill Creek 

Kevin McLaughlin 


Mar. 

1 

22 over Dundas Valley 

Brian Wylie 


Mar. 

2. 

8 over Dundas Marsh 

Brian Wylie 


Mar. 

p 

15 Woodland Cemetery 

.. Smith, McLaughlin 


Mar. 

7 

6 North shore of nay 

Thelma Powell 


Mar. 

18 

40 Dundas Marsh 

Westmore, Finlayson 

Mute Swan 

Mar. 

18 

2 nronte Harbour 

R. Westmore 


Mar. 

8 

2 Bronte Harbour 

M. Jennings, Norths 

Canada Goose 

Mar. 

5F 

85 west end of Bay 

Mark Jennings 

G adwall 

Mar. 

16 

10 Oakville 

R. C. C. MacLaren 

Pintail 

Mar. 

16 

1 oronte Harbour 

ii ii ii 

American Wigeon 

Mar. 

16 

1 Bronte Harbour 

North, MacLaren 

Wood Duck 

Mar. 

9 

1 firbnte Harbour 

McLaughlin, Epp 

Redhead 

Feb. 

21F 

4 North shore of Bay 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Hooded Merganser 

Mar. 

9F 

1 Woodland Cemetery 

W. Smith et al. 

Cooper's Hawk 

Mar. 

6F 

1 o®er Main & James Sts. 

Kevin McLaughlin 


Mar. 

18 

1 Grimsby Peak 

David Copeland 

Red-tailed Hawk 

Mar. 

16F 

13 Grimsby 

David Copeland 


Mar. 

18 

90 over QEW at H wy 20 

ii n ii 

Re d-shoulde red 

Feb. 

16 * 

1 Hopkins Tract 

Brian Wylie 

Hawk 

Mar. 

162 

Grimsby Peak 

David Copeland 


Mar. 

18 

2 Grimsby Peak 

David Cppeland 

Rough-legged Hawk 

Mar. 

18F 

4 Grimsby 

David Copeland 

Marsh Hawk 

Mar. 

2* 

1 Vinemount 

David Copeland 


Mar. 

16 

2 Hagersville 

W. Smith, McLaughlin 

American Kestrel 

Mar. 

18F 

3 migrating Grimsby 

David Copeland 

Gray Partridge 

Mar. 

2 

6 Tapleytown 

Escotts, MacLaren 


Ma r. 

9 

13 Mud St. & 6th Rd. E. 

Rohert Curry 


Mar. 

16 

11 " ii it 

B. Jones, J. Olmsted 

Sora 

Feb. 

4*-ll 1 Slee py Hollow, Dunyas 

Brian Wylie 

Killdeer 

Mar. 

IF 

2 Red Hill Creek 

Kevin McLaughlin 

American Woodcock 

Mar. 

16 * 

1 Chedoke Creek 

Rick Snider 

Greater Yellowlegs 

Mar. 

18* 

1 over Coldspring Valley Robert Finlayson 

Iceland Gull 

Mar. 

4 

1 Port Credit 

Barry Jones 

Mourning Dove 

Mar. 

11 

2 Westdale 

Elsie North 

Great Horned Owl 

Ma r. 

9 

N Waterdown 

William Smith 

Snowy Owl 

Mar. 

18 

1 Port Credit 

Barry Jones 


Mar. 

19 

1 Jackson St. W of Queen 

Joan Peters 

Long-eared Owl 

Mar. 

18 

2 Bronte Woods 

Bob 'Westmore 

Short-eared Owl 

Mar. 

2* 

3 Mud St. & 9th Rd. E. 

Escotts & MacLaren 


Mar. 

16 

3 Mud St. & 6th Rd. E. 

B. Jones, J. Olmsted 

Saw-whet Owl 

Mar. 

2 

1 Sulphur Springs 

Rick Snider 


Mar. 

18 

1 Bronte Woods 

Bob Westmore 
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nelted Kingfisher 

Mar. 

4 

1 Port Credit 

narry Jones 

Common Flicker 

Mar. 

2 

5 Rat Island 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Pileated Wood¬ 

Feb , 

1 

2 Hopkins Tract 

Brian Wylie 

pecker 

Feb. 

16 

2 Watson's Lane Park 

ii ii 

Red-headed 

Jan. 

4" 

1 Cayuga 

William Smith 

"Woodpecker 

Mar. 

9 

1 Cayuga 

Smith, McLaughlin, Epp 

dl.-b. j-toed WdpkrMar. 

15* 

1 Bronte Woods 

nob Westmore 

Eastern Phoebe 

Mar. 

14* 

1 Hwy. 8 above Dundas 

Anne & Tom Reid 

Horned Lark 

liar. 

4F 

1 Aldershot 

Thelma Powell 

Tufted Titmouse 

Mar. 

18 

1 Coldspring Valley 

Bob Finlayson 

Red-breasted NuthatMhr. 

11 

1 Westdale 

Elsie North 

Winter Wren 

Feb. 

16 

1 Spencer Ck. at Marsh 

Brian Wylie 


Mar. 

1 

1 Red Hill Creek 

Kevin McLaughlin 


Mar. 

16 

2 Willow Point 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Carolina Wren 

Mar. 

16 

1 Appleby Line at Lake 

R. MacLaren, G. North 

Mockingbird 

Mar. 

9 

1 Golf Links Road 

Nick Escott 


Mar. 

14, 17 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

D. K. Powells 


Mar. 

15 

1 King 1 s Forest 

Kevin McLaughlin 


Mar. 

18 

1 Ridge Road 

David Copeland 


Mar. 

18 

1 Casablanca Blvd. 

Alan Wonnington 

American Robin 

Mar. 

5F 

1 Westdale 

Hazel Broker 

Wo l'K 1 mm Shrike 

Mar. 

2 

1 -dull 1 s Point 

Kevin McLaughlin 


Mar. 

9 

1 Golf Links Road 

Nick Escott 


Ma l-. 

16 

.. 1 Cayuga . . .. 

Smith, McLaughlin 

Loggerhead Shrike 

Mar. 

18* 

1 Shell Refinery, nr‘on to 

dob Westmore 

E. Meadowlark 

Mar. 

18* 

1 Grimsby 

David Copeland 

W. Meadowlark 

Mar. 

16 * 

1 Hagersville 

W. Smith, A. Epp 

Red-w ing.Blackbj r< 

iMa r. 

4F 

4 Bronte Marsh 

Mark Jennings 

Rusty nlackbird 

Jan. 

11* 

15 Wilmar Ct., Dundas 

Brian Wylie 

Common. Grackle 

Mar. 

11F 

1 Eagle Dr. 

G. North 

Evening Grosbeak 

Mar. 

11 

6 Hwy. 8 above Dundas 

Tom & Anne Reid 


Ma r. 

15 

3 North Shore Blvd. 

D. & Th . Pow r ell 

Purple Finch 

Mar. 

11 

8 Westdale 

Elsie North 


Mar. 

11 

8 Eagle Dr. 

Laurel North 

White-wing.Crossbill Mar. 2 

4 Sulphur Springs 

William Smith 

Savannah Sparrow 

Mar. 

9* 

1 Trinity Rd., Ancaster 

W. Smith, McLaughlin 

Song Sparrow 

Mar. 

19F 

2 Eagle Dr. 

G. W. North 

Snow Bunting 

Mar. 

9 

10 Hagersville 

W. Smith, A. Epp 


The following commoner species were also seen within twenty-five miles 
of the corner of York and Dundurn Sts., Hamilton, on January 1, 1975 : 

Mallard, alack Duck, Greater Scaup, Common Goldeneye, uufflehead, Oldsquaw, Common 
Merganser,, Red-tailed Hawk, Rough-legged Hawk, American Kestrel, Ruffed 
Grouse, Ring-necked Pheasant, Great ^lack-backed Gull, Herring Gull, Ring-billed 
Gull, Rock Pigeon, Great Horned Owl,, Hairy Woodpecker, Downy Woodpecker, 

Mourning Dove, Blue Jay, Common Crow, clack-capped Chickadee, White-breasted 
Nuthatch, Red-breasted Nuthatch, Brown, Creeper, Winter Wren, Golden-crowned Kin-g_ 
let, Starling, House Sparrow, Cardinal, American Goldfinch, Dark-eyed (Slate- 
colored) Junco, Tree Sparrow and Song Sparrow. 

Please send your records on the 15th of each month to George W. North, 

857 Eagle Drive, cur]inghon, Ont., L7T.3A3, or phone 634-5463 
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